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BOTANY. 1 

Dr. Kuntze's " Nomenclatur-Studien." '-' — Dr. Kuntze's latest 
contribution to the nomenclature problem is in the form of a reply to 
certain criticisms of Pfitzer upon his alterations of names in the 
Orehidaceae. Pfitzer's criticisms are to be found in Engler's Jahr- 
buecher XIX, 1-28. Kuntze answers him in the Bulletin of the Bois- 
sier Herbarium, II, No. 7, issued in July, 1894, in an article entitled 
Nomenclatur-Studien. While this article was provoked by the strict- 
ures of Pfitzer and deals principally with the nomenclature of the 
orchids, it is of especial interest to American botanists on account of 
some criticisms of two rules adopted in this country. 

The first section of the article deals with names applied by Thouars 
to the orchids, which Pfitzer would reject. Dr. Kuntze discusses the 
matter thoroughly, although he had already gone over the ground in 
1891 (Rev. Gen., II, 645-650), and certainly makes a convincing 
argument. In the course of his reply to Pfitzer on this point, he is led 
to restate his position on the question of " species-majority vs. place- 
priority," and to criticize the rule adopted by American botanists. 
This is done in the second section. 

Section II, entitled " priority in place at all events and Article 55," 
is one of considerable importance. Dr. Kuntze in his Codex Emenda- 
tus (Rev. Gen., Ill, 1, CCCCV) proposes the following additions to 
article 55 of the Paris Code (I quote from his English text) : 

" A deviation from strict priority is necessary for genera published 
on the same day and united afterwards : 

(1) " If they got no species at their first publication, the genus 
name to which in 1753 or afterwards was put the first specific name is 
legitimate. 

(2) " If they got also their first species on the same day, the genus 
name having received most species on that day must be preferred ". . . . 

Instead of this criterion of " species-majority," American botanists 
have taken priority of place in the book in which both names were pub- 
lished. This criterion is undoubtedly simple, easy of application, and 
one obviating all discussions to which the application of the other 
might give rise. But Dr. Kuntze proceeds to make some applications 

'Edited by Prof. C. E. Bessey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
2 Head before the Botanical Seminar of the University of Nebraska, Sept. 22, 
1894. 
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of the rule which, as he says, operate as a reductio ad absurdmn. He 
makes a list of genera subject to the operation of the rule, taken only 
from Linne's Species of 1753, and including good sized genera only. 
From this list it appears that the American rule will require the use of 
Phaca instead of Astragalus — involving the change of 1300 names — 
of Sarothra for Hypericum, and of Amygdalus for Prunus. In his list, 
taken only from the 1753 edition of the Species plantarum, and not an 
exhaustive one, the American rule will alter the names of 20 genera 
and 4600 species. None of these are affected by the species-majority 
rule ; Pliaca, which appears on page 755 of the Species above Astraga- 
lus, has there but 2 or 3 species, while Astragalus has 33. So Pirua 
on page 479 with 4 species, would have to yield to Sorbus on page 477 
with 2 — necessitating a change of 55 species at the present time. Are 
American botanists prepared to follow this rule consistently? 

Section III is entitled " Compulsory Index for Plant-names." Dr. 
Kuntze points out that the enormous increase in botanical literature 
(there are 7000 titles a year at the present time), has made it impossi- 
ble for any one to go over everything page by page as botanists could 
do formerly, and that what would have been gross carelessness at one 
time is almost a necessity now. He therefore proposes for discussion 
an article to the effect that articles, magazines and works, unless they 
have an index of names, including synonyms, to each volume, shall 
not be considered. It is certainly desirable that every work be well 
indexed. A book without an index, especially in these unsettled times 
when no one knows where anything will be placed to-morrow, is as good 
as sealed. But we may well doubt whether the corrective proposed is 
not too severe. Such penalties are not readily enforceable ; and in the 
future, should a reaction set in against the rule, as usually happens 
with arbitrary rules of the sort, it would result in no little confusion 
by reason of the scope given for interference with established nomen- 
clature. 

The next two sections deal with some rejections of names made by 
Pfitzer. One point is of interest. Pfitzer in rejecting Kuntze's name 
Sirhookera takes occasion to make fun of it, a sort of objection to 
which, it must be confessed, too many of Dr. Kuntze's names are 
liable. Incidentally he compares it to " Amtsgeriohtsrathsehultzia." 
Dr. Kuntze, as usual, comes back at him with a long list of such names 
coined by others, Avhich must stand without doubt. And he points out 
in addition that Pfitzer retains a number of names with du, de, 0', 
and Van prefixes, which are not dissimilar to Sir in Sirhookera. As 
far as the validity of such names goes, Dr. Kuntze is doubtless quite 
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right. That they are not to be;eommended and that we have far too 
many already without any fresh creations of the same sort, is readily 
apparent from an inspection of the list which he cites in his justifica- 
tion. 

Section VI is devoted to a discussion, apropos of certain changes 
made by Pfitzer, of the " once a synonym always a synonym " rule. 
This rule is one which commends itself to all who have had anything 
to do with nomenclature. In their determination to confer upon some 
one the honor of a genus dedicated to his memory — a doubtful honor 
since it has been so frightfully abused — botanists have multiplied 
homonyms in some cases to an incredible extent. The rule seems to 
have been " if at first you don't succeed," try again indefinitely till 
you succeed in making the name stick. In Section 9 of the introduc- 
tion of his Revisio Generum, Dr. Kuntze referred to this practice as- 
an " abiding source of danger to botanical nomenclature." And in 
the same place he gives a list of 150 personal genus names which have 
been repeated in this manner, two seven times, two six times, and four- 
teen five times. One of the most confusing results of this species of 
synonyms is the condition of oscillation in which it often places a 
name. A recent case may serve as an example. In his monograph of 
the Onagrariae in the Pflanzenfamilien, Dr. Raimann in subdividing 
the genus Oenothera, revived Spach's genus Kneiffia. This name is 
one year older than Kneiffia of Fries, so that K. setigera Fr. must 
have a new name. But supposing future monographers should differ 
with Raimann as to the limitation of Oenothera and Kneiffia Spach. 
should become a synonym once more, then, according to the ordinary 
rule, we should have to restore Kneiffia Fr., and the new name would 
serve only to swell the crowded ranks of synonyms. In this way the 
name of a genus of fungi could be kept in a state of oscillation for an 
indefinite period, depending all the while on the views held by phane- 
rogamists as to the limitations of a genus of flowering plants. This is 
a state of affairs which mycologists cannot be expected to tolerate, and 
can result only in disregard on the part of monographers of the rules 
which permit such things. Many similar cases might be cited. It is 
apparent, then, that some rule is necessary by which this difficulty of 
genus-names in a state of indefinite suspension can be obviated. The 
plan which at once suggests itself is to invalidate all subsequent homo- 
nyms, so that after a name has been once used it cannot be applied to 
another group. This is done by the " once a synonym, always a syno- 
nym " rule. 
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But Dr. Kuntze, while recognizing the necessity of some such rule, 
points out that if given retroactive force, the rule in question will 
involve us in no little difficulty. He gives a list of 200 generic names, 
all personal names, which must be rejected under the rule, and states 
that an exhaustive list would include from 500 to 600 generic names 
and involve about 7000 species. To this formidable number, should 
be added a large number of species which will be affected by the appli- 
cation of the rule to specific names. Not only is the rule open to this 
objection, but Dr. Kuntze makes the further point that, like all retro- 
spective legislation, it does great injustice to past workers who knew 
no such rule. He, therefore, objects strenuously to any retroactive 
application of it. But, on the other hand, he recognizes the necessity 
of making provision for cases like the one detailed above, and he has a 
suggestion which is well worth considering. In his Codex Emendatus- 
(Eev. Gen. Ill, 1, GCCXIII), he proposes the following addition to 
Article 60 (I quote from his English text) : " Existing homonyms 
invalidate such homonyms as are in future competitory, or newly 
established, or renewed." That is, he proposes that the rule be applied 
to all future cases, and that a name valid now shall not in the future 
be superseded by any revived homonym. That would obviate the dif 
ficulty suggested in regard to Kneiffia above, and would certainly 
accomplish all of what is intended by the American rule, without nec- 
essitating so many alterations. Dr. Kuntze points out in the present 
article the impossibility of any permanent nomenclature in large gen- 
era without some rule against the revival of homonyms. As an 
instance he mentions the genus Panicum. He says that in working 
over the species of this genus in his collections " when I found an 
older name for a species, there were generally also homonyms of other 
species forthcoming ; about which, however, one did not know whether 
they were valid or not." The only solution of this is a rule which 
makes a synonym once a synonym for all time. Whether this rule 
should be made retroactive, or should be applied only to future cases, 
i. e. to prevent the renewal of existing homonyms and the creation of 
new ones, is a question which must be decided by those who, from their 
investigation of the matter, are competent to pass upon it. Dr. Kuntze's 
suggestion seems to be a wise one and seems to cover all that is re- 
quired. 

The remainder of the article is taken up with the nomenclature of 
the orchids, and a concluding section relating to a future congress. 

Dr. Kuntze has been subjected to a great deal of criticism, some of 
it unnecessarily severe, though his controversial methods are not always 
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calculated to placate his opponents. But whatever may be thought of 
some of his suggestions, we can have little sympathy with those who, 
as Pfitzer seems inclined to do, charge him with wanton alterations or 
selfish motives. On the contrary, there is every reason to accept his 
statement that he was led into the work of reforming nomenclature in 
the course of the investigation of his collections, a natural thing when 
dealing with plants collected in every quarter of the globe, which 
would bring out the defects of our present nomenclature in a most 
striking manner. After all his work has but served to bring vividly 
before us what all were dimly conscious of before. Every man for 
himself was the principal rule of nomenclature in practice. We must 
at least admire Dr. Kuntze's persistence in endeavoring to bring about 
uniformity and a better state of things. 

Eoscoe Pound. 

Notes on the Trees of Northern Nebraska. — These notes ap- 
ply to the region embraced in Antelope, Holt, Boyd, Rock, Brown, 
Keya Paha, Cherry, Sheridan, Dawes, and Sioux Counties. In the 
last three my observations have been much more limited, and, I doubt 
not, need extension and revision. They are simply good as far as 
they go. 

The country is composed of sandhills interspersed with small lakes, 
ponds and streams, hay-fiats in the moister valleys, and dry valleys 
between the rows of sandhills, with stretches of dry, firm table-lands, 
usually abruptly separated from the sandhill portions by a deep cafion 
stream. With few exceptions, the trees are confined to these canons, 
which branch out into the hill-sides in long reaches, some dry, others 
worn by unfailing spring brooks or " creeks," as they are generally 
called. 

There is good reason to believe that this treeless region was not 
always thus. On the tops of some of the sandhills have been found 
decaying trunks of Pine and Red Cedar buried deep in sand, bearing 
witness to a different condition of moisture in years gone by. In com- 
mon with most observers, I think, I attribute the change to the de- 
structive prairie fires that have swept over this region from time imme- 
morial. They form one of the chief obstacles, to-day, to the regenera- 
tion of the land. The deep canons are lined, when dry, from summit 
to base, with Pinus ponderosa scopulorum Engelm. A few scattering 
specimens are found extending several hundred feet upon the neighbor- 
ing table. When the base of the cafion is wet, the Pine is found only 
above the line of moisture. It plants its feet in the gray magnesian, 
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and soft limestone and sandstone rocks, and in the driest season never 
seems to lack moisture. It belongs to the. foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, but extends eastward as far as the west line of Holt 
■County in the Niobrara Canon. The coincidence, at this point, of the 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra L.) with the Bull Piue is remarkable. 
In the canon at Long Pine are many flourishing specimens, young and 
old, one with the diameter of three feet. The young ones prove that it 
sometimes fruits, in spite of the late spring frosts. Its western limit is 
nearly coincident with Brown County and the 100th meridian. 

A large block of Black Walnut was found in Cherry County five 
years ago, not far from Fort Niobrara, and was preserved by Surgeon 
Wilcox, showing that it once extended further west. This region 
furnishes but one oak ( Querous macrocarpa Michx.), which grows to a 
large size. It takes the moist and the dry portions of the canons 
about equally, where the soil is at all loamy, leaving the most barren 
parts to the Pine. Its western limit is about the mouth of Snake Creek, 
Cherry County, about ten miles west of Valentine. 

A rare and notable tree is the Canoe Birch (Betula papyrtfera 
Marsh), which flourishes only where a dark and sheltered spot is furn- 
ished by a steep declivity with, a northern exposure. At Fort Nio- 
brara, where these conditions occur in their perfection, surrounded by 
rare plants such as Lonieera hirsuta, Circaea lutetiana, Osmorrhiea 
claytoni, Garex ebumea, the two latter not having been found else- 
where in Nebraska. You may see noble specimens of this Birch thirty 
inches in diameter. It is reported sixty miles west and further east on 
the Niobrara., 

The region affords no more useful and hardy tree than the Ash, of 
■which we have two species: — the common species from Antelope 
County west to Brown is Fraxinus lanceolata Borck., from Brown Co. 
west to the Hills, Fraxinus pennsylvaniea Marsh. It is not always easy to 
distinguish them, as Gray gives a pubescent form of the Green Ash. It 
occupies the same soil as the Oak, running from the water's edge over 
the canon line upon the prairie, where it has been fortunate enough 
to escape destruction from fire. We have no tree more capable of en- 
during the rigors of drouth, heat and cold. It seldom attains a size of 
over thirty inches in diameter. 

The Basswood ( Tilia americana L.) is found along the Niobrara in 
Brown County, and probably further east ; apparently reaching its 
western limit in Cherry County, about four miles west of Valentine. 
It affects the borders of streams. 
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I can find but one elm (TJlmus americana L.), though JJlmus fulva 
Michx. has been reported from Long Pine Canon. This elm is one of 
the best trees for the region, not only flourishing on the water line, 
but capable of growing on the uplands almost as well, if protected from 
fire. It attains a diameter of about four feet, and is universal. The 
Hackberry is found with it ( Celtis oceidentalis L.), but is much less 
common and only half the size. 

The largest tree of the region is the Cottonwood (Popuhis moniltfera 
Ait.), one specimen in Hat Creek Basin, Sioux County, having a 
diameter of over five feet. This species is common everywhere along 
streams, and quickly establishes itself in low meadows by means of its 
tufted seeds, if not destroyed by fire or mowing-machine. In Dawes 
and Sioux Counties, Populus angustijolia James is found in similar 
situations. One or two others have been reported. 

The only tree willow of the region is Salix amygdaloides Anders. I 
long supposed that Salix nigra was common throughout the State, but 
can find no trace of it here. This tree hangs over the streams, reach- 
ing a foot or more in diameter. In this connection it is desirable for 
me to state that since writing on the shrubs of this region (September 
Naturamst, p. 803), in which I mentioned a large willow of the 
Cor data angustata variety, at Ewing, Holt County, I measured the 
"shrub" in question, and found it twenty-eight inches in circumfer- 
ence, and eighteen feet high, several similar trees growing in the one 
clump from one root. I think we may say that it has reached " tree-like 
proportions," though retaining the habit of the shrub. 

— J. M. Bates. 

Valentine, Nebraska. 

Messrs. Rand and Redfield on Nomenclature. 3 — A new con- 
tribution to the nomenclature problem has recently appeared in the 
form of a protest against the Rochester Rules in the Introduction to 
Rand & Redfield's " Flora of Mount Desert." Although the phases of 
the question there discussed are by this time rather hackneyed, the 
tone of the article is so confident, and some of its positions are so 
amazing, that a few remarks thereon may not be amiss. 

Had the authors contented themselves with stating that they adopted 
the nomenclature of Gray's Manual because most of those who would 
have occasion to use their book would be likely to use it in connection 
with the Manual, nothing could be said. Such a course has much to 
be said in its favor. But they have thought best to strengthen their con- 

3 Kc-ad before the Botanical Seminar of the University of Nebraska, Nov. 3, 1894. 
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elusion by an attack upon the Rochester Rules, upon the principles 
upon which they suppose them to be based, and upon their framers. In 
the course of this they display a most wonderful ignorance of the whole 
subject. 

In the first place they assume that there was, up to the time the 
Rochester Rules were framed, a generally received nomenclature, and 
that the rules in question have overturned it — or have attempted to 
overturn it. To use their own language, they state that the Rochester 
Rules are intended to " upset important results of nomenclature evolu- 
tion for a century and a half." The notion that there has been any 
fixed or well-defined set of rules " generally followed," or any " gener- 
ally received " nomenclature, is mostly confined to those whose acqaint- 
ance with botanical literature begins and ends with Gray's Manual. 
To others it has long been apparent that the only generally received, 
principle was, for the monographers, everyone for himself, and, for the 
rest of the world, follow the latest monographer. It was to put an end 
to this, for America at least, and to establish a nomenclature which 
might have some chance of becoming generally received, and which 
the next editions of our manuals could not overthrow at the caprice of 
their authors or editors, that the Rochester Rules were framed. 

I have said that the notion that there was a " generally received " 
nomenclature, was confined mostly to the readers of Gray's Manual. 
But an examination of that work will speedily show that even the illus- 
trious author of the Manual was far from being sure of " where he was 
at " in nomenclature. 

In the preface to the last edition of the Manual, the editor states 
that the nomenclature there used conforms to the latest views of Dr. 
Gray. A comparison with the nomenclature of the preceding editions 
is, therefore, interesting. One of the first things that one notices is that 
many changes in the nomenclature of the fifth edition have been made 
to conform to the " Kew Rule." For instance : 

In the fifth edition we find : Chiogenes hispichda Torr., Ilysanthes 
gratioloides Benth., Xerophyllum asphodeloides Nutt., Bouteloua curti- 
pendula Gray. These specific names represent in each case the oldest 
name : Vaeeinium hispidulum L., Capraria gratioloides L., Helonias 
asphodeloides L., Ghloris curtijyendula Michx. In the sixth edition 
these appear as Chiogenes serpyllifolia Salisb., Ilysanthes riparia Raf., 
Xerophyllum setifolium Michx., Boutelotia racemosa Lag., the names 
allowable under the Kew Rule. In the 1 848 edition also, we find Boute- 
loua racemosa. That is, in 1848, Dr. Gray followed the Kew Rule in this 
particular instance, while disregarding it in the other cases mentioned. 
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In 1868, he thought otherwise as to this one name and used the oldest 
specific name, while adhering to the Kew Rule in many cases (e. g., 
Lophantus anisatus Benth. = Hyssopus anisatus Nutt., 1818, = Staehys 
foenieula Pursh, 1814). In 1889, his editor, representing " his known 
and expressed views," changed about as to all of the names in the list 
just given, and. altered a large number of names to conform to the Kew 
Rule, still, however, disregarding it in some cases. At the same time 
the editor stated that " reasonable regard " had been had to the claims 
of priority ! This last promise was fulfilled by changing about a dozen 
specific names and two or three generic names so as to use prior names. 
For instance, in the fifth edition we find Nelumbium Juss. In the last 
edition, Nelumbo Tourn. The name which the Rochester Rules would 
require is Nelumbo Adans. If the editor was willing to alter the 
name to which Dr. Gray had given currency for thirty years, and to go 
back to Tournefort for a name, others can scarcely be blamed for fol- 
lowing his example in similar cases, and going back at least to the 
time of Linne. A long list might be made showing the wholly arbi- 
trary and personal character of the alterations made in the nomencla- 
ture of the successive editions of the Manual. It is needless, however, 
since the facts are generally known. No reproach is implied in this so 
far as the illustrious author of the Manual is concerned, for he only did 
as all others were doing — namely, followed his personal inclination at 
the moment in each specific case. But such a condition was a reproach 
to botanical nomenclature, and could only result in a revolution. 
While American botany was in its infancy, it was natural that all 
should follow blindly in the wake of one great man. It is no less 
natural that the botanists of to-day should demand something more 
than a great name to justify uncertainty and vacillation in nomencla- 
ture. It is, in reality, the so-called conservatives who stand for disor- 
der and confusion in nomenclature. They are the " Rip Van Winkles 
just awakened from a comfortable nap of years," and somewhat rudely 
awakened, too, thanks to Dr. Kuntze, and not over-clear in consequence 
as to who or where they are. 

It takes but a moment's glance at the successive editions of the 
Manual to show how utterly baseless is the notion that the framers of 
the Rochester Rules are seeking to overthrow " well-established princi- 
ples of property rights, custom, usage, and the well-established maxim, 
quieta non movere." The greater part of the rules adopted at Roches- 
ter were rules which botanists had, for many years, at least professed to 
recognize. The fact that the only representative body of American 
botanists was compelled to legislate on the subject shows of itself that 
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the state of nomenclature was far from quiet. Anyone who thinks that 
all was peaceable and serene till Dr. Kuntze and the Rochester Rules 
came down upon the fold, should be somewhat cautious in his references 
to Rip Van Winkle. When the most conservative of authors fails to 
reveal any system or principle consistently followed out in the several 
editions of his widest known work, and when contemporary works are 
in hopeless disagreement with themselves and with the Manual, it 
sounds somewhat strangely to be told that we are cutting " the solid 
ground from beneath our feet " in laying down a set of rules and prin- 
ciples and agreeing to abide by them. When everybody made changes 
in nomenclature to suit his personal fancy, no one made any remon- 
strance, and we all followed the changes of the latest monographer 
without hesitation. It is only since this state of affairs has become in- 
tolerable to the majority of American botanists, and they have resolved 
to make changes in nomenclature according to rule and principle, and 
not according to personal taste and caprice, that any complaint has 
been heard. 

The authors also protest against the representative character of the 
members of the Rochester and Madison meetings, and refer to them as 
" comparatively few botanists of various degrees of repute." Whether 
this means that Boston still thinks herself the centre and focus of 
American learning in all branches, and that the authors regard all of 
those poor mortals who do not live in the shadow of Cambridge as in- 
truders, or whether it is only another instance of Rip Van Winkle, one 
need not enquire. The remarks of the authors remind one of some editor- 
ial sayings in Zoe apropos of the Madison Congress and of the American 
Botanical Society. The botanists who dissent from the principles of 
the Rochester Rules certainly have not made much " noise," and the 
world at large is likely to be glad to know who they are. It will also 
be glad to know who those botanists are who possess " that added grasp 
of affairs " which, we are told, in addition to mere knowledge of her- 
baria and of the literature of the subject, is necessary to qualify a bot- 
anist and make him competent to pass on questions of nomenclature. 
The statements as to the personnel of the Rochester meeting fall little 
short of impertinence. — Roscoe Pound. 

Botanical News. — The University of Chicago announces botani- 
cal lectures and laboratory work by Dr. John M. Coulter, who is styled 
the Professorial Lecturer on Botany. This would seem to indicate 
that eventually this great University may call Dr. Coulter to build up 
a department of botany commensurate with its importance. 
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In September the National Herbarium in Washington was trans- 
ferred from the Agricultural Building to fire-proof rooms in the eastern 
pavilion of the National Museum. It will still be under the control 
and care of Chief Botanist Coville and his corps of assistants. 

Parts I and II of the " Flora of Nebraska " by the Botanical Semi- 
nae of the University of Nebraska have been published. They aggre- 
gate seventy-eight pages of descriptive text and thirty-six plates, and 
include the Schizophyceae, Chlorophyceae, Coleocheetacese, Rhodophycese 
and Charophyceae. 

The Proceedings of the Madison Botanical Congress have been 
issued by the Secretary, Dr. J. C. Arthur, of Lafayette, Indiana, in a 
neatly printed pamphlet of sixty pages. 



